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I. Introduotion 



At the time the original proposal for this project 
was written, there was no systematized oral-aural meth- 
od for the teaching of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet (IPA). The situation was comparable to that 
of foreign language instruction before World War II. 

After this grant had been awarded and work had 
begun, a related effort came to light with the publish- 
ing of L. S. Harms* Phonetic Transcription . A Programed 
Introduction (2). Harms* w6rk was supported^in part by 
research grants from Louisiana State University and the 
University of Kansas. The lack of information about 
this extremely important and Innovative research in the 
traditional journals perhaps Indicates a need for 
closer co-ordination between government, private indus- 
try, and institutional grants in regard to the publica- 
tion of research in progress. 

It was decided to proceed with this project because 
of the following differences between this study and 
Harms • : 

A. Harms* work is an introduction and not as com- 
plete a course in the IPA as was contemplated 
for this project. 

B* Harms* work was individually programed for the 
student in isolation. This study is concerned 
with a program designed to be used with an 
entire class or group. 

C. Harms* work was meant to be used in a language 
lab situation. This project was designed to 
develop a program that could be used in a 
classroom situation with one simple tape 
recorder. 

P. There was some disagreement between Mr. Harms* 
methods and those contemplated for this program 
in regard to the use of nonsense syllables, the 
lack of supportive translation, the order of 
symbols learned, etc. 

Since the International Phonetic Alphabet is the 
recognized and standard medium for the symbolization of 
speech sounds. Its importance to the field of speech, 
and to speech correction in particular, is obvious. 



However, due to antiquated teaching methods, few stu- 
dents manage to use the IPA as the essential tool it Is* 
In an Infornifiil survay of fiftoen^state-aoorodlt/od public 
school speech therapists, the authors found that eleven, 
of 73 per cent, agreed that their training in the use of 
the IPA was grossly inadequate . Significantly, 86 per 
cent agreed that the following changes were necessary 
in the traditional approach: 

A. Smaller classes 

B. More systematic instruction 

C. More useful review or "brush up" tools than 
current textbooks 

It might be added that the IPA teacher is not moti- 
vated when he knows that the teaching skill ■ required of 
him is less than that required of a first-grade teacher 
Introducing the ABC*s. He is less than happy also with 
the large amount of rote grading he must do* If he is 
perceptive, the lack of real and useful learning on the 
part of his students will be frustrating* Of course 
the students tend to feel the, same way* 

Little has been done to Improve the teaching of the 
IPA since it was first Introduced in 1882* Programing 
had not been attempted* A workbook has been published 
recently, and some concern is being shown toward more 
Intelligent practice drills* However, until Harms* study 
and this project, the symbolization of speech sounds 
was taught without the sounds themselves* There were 
no tape recordings or phonograph records available to 
give the student systematized drills in transcription 
from life— the primary use of the IPA as a tool* 

The significance of this project, the development, 
testing and evaluation of a programed method for the 
teaching of the IPA, is thus clear* Through the proved 
effectiveness of programed learning as developed from 
Skinner, and through the advantages of tape recordings 
in the college situation as tested by Popham, it was 
reasoned that it should be possible to teach IPA tran- 
scription with more speed, ease, efficiency, and thus 
with optimum effectiveness as contrasted with conven- 
tional techniques* 

Our hypothesis was: A group method can be devel- 

oped, using programed tape recordings and matching 
workbooks, to teach with greater effectiveness the IPA 
method of speech transcription to Chapman College stu- 
dents under normal classroom conditions* 



II • Method 



The system of transcription employed was the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet as presented by John S. Ken- 
yon and Thomas A. Knott in their Pronouncing Dictionary 
of American English ( 3) • 

The first step was to develop this proposed course 
of study according to standard programing techniques, 
including a stateflilnt of specific Instructional objec- 
tives. 

These objectives were then the basis for the 
actual structuring of the entire program. The program 
was divided into eleven sequences. The first sequence 
was devoted to an introduction to the IPA and to pro- 
gramed learning techiques— specifically those used in 
this program. Each sequence excepting the first was 
concerned with teaching approximately an equal amount 
of material, generally three or four symbols and the 
sounds they represented. 

After three of the sequences were developed, they 
were revised on the basis of the performance of ten 
selected students, with each sequence given to each 
student individually, and then revised after each trial. 
According to Gilbert (1958) t the finished program will 
then work with 98 per cent of the students in the same 
population. Since all of the sequences were structured 
the same way, the proof of the first three was consid- 
ered to be valid for the remaining ten, and they were 
so structured. 

The population selected for the test of the objec- 
tives embodied in the eleven sequences was the standard 
Chapman College course, "Introduction to General Ameri-» 
can Phonetics," a two-credit, one semester class in 
which IPA transcription is ordinarily taught, along 
with some speech physiology. No attempt was made to 
modify the class in any way. The teacher, meeting time, 
etc. remained as in the class schedule. All of the 
students in the class served as one entire sample. 

This sample was under a "before and after" design, 
using each student as his own control. Pretest and 
post-test measured the amount of learning. 

Although the class Itself was not tampered with, 
the experimental program was changed to hopefully prove 
more successful under the specific classroom situation. 



Since the class met but once a week, it was reasoned 
that a weekly review might prove beneficial. Thus the 
class was given each sequence twice, the second time as 
review the following week. This decision is much the 
same that any instructor might make with learning mate- 
rial to better tailor it to his classroom needs. This 
is one of the advantages envisioned in the development 
of a group program under an instructor's supervision. 

The first class meeting concerned Itself with in- 
dividual testing and introduction to the IPA and pro- 
gramed learning. Because of technical difficulties, 
sequence one, the Introduction, was unavailable, and the 
Instructor handled this material in lecture. 

With the start of the second week, work commenced 
with sequence two. It was stressed that attendance at 
each class meeting was very Important to the nature of 
the program and that sequences would be made up as soon 
as possible after an unavoidable absence. It was also 
stated that the students would be graded on each se- 
quence, but they would not be told how they were doing 
until the entire program was finished. This was in re- 
gard to a letter grade, not the actual score of correct 
answers in the body of the program. Each student knew 
exactly how well he was performing on each sequence 
(except tests) since the correct answer was generally 
given to him after his initial response. 

Each class period followed the same pattezn. The 
particular sequence forms were handed out and the pre- 
sequence question filled out. When all had finished, 
the sequence was begun. Each sequence consisted of a 
written part and a tape recorded part, A test followed 
the sequence and consisted of a written matching and a 
tape recorded transcription test. 

If, during the recorded parts of the sequence, a 
student was behind or confused, he was instructed to 
raise his hand, at which time the recorder was stopped 
and rewound to the requested point. According to the 
instructor, the class averaged three **stops" per two- 
hour session. Stapling the booklets in the upper right 
corner instead of the traditional upper left corner as 
suggested by a student (Susan), eased the mechanical 
situation to the point where fewer stops were needed. 

The tape was stopped before the test. The written 
portion of the test was completed by all; then the re- 
corded test was administered with no stops. Post- 
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sequence questions were then answered. 

Two sequences, five and six, the start of some 
difficult material, stimulated the students to ask for 
more ''prompts'* to better determine if they were tran- 
scribing each item correctly. The Instructor complied, 
writing the correct answers on the chalkboard just 
after the students had put their answers in their book- 
lets. These student answers were never changed, how- 
ever. Only sequences five and six were done in this 
way and only on their first exposures. 

Several of the sequences proved to be too long and 
could not be finished in one class period. Their first 
exposure was thus incomplete. The second exposure, 
started at the beginning of the period, was always fin- 
ished. No attempt was made to make up the unfinished 
part of the first exposure. 

In sequence nine, ten more words (139 items) were 
added to the second exposure test by the instructor. He 
felt the original sequence test was Incomplete and did 
not adequately cover the material in the sequence. This 
change was made for educational reasons and not for ex- 
perimental reasons, obviously, and may be excused on 
the basis of an Instructor's concern for the education- 
al development of the class in his care and for which 
he felt responsible. 

Because the program was being tasted for the first 
time in an actual classroom situation, the need for a 
complete revision was recognized as mandatory. Since 
proper data were important to this revision process, an 
intensive grading procedure was followed, utilizing as 
many sources as were feasible. 

A monitor tape was made of the first three sequence 
sessions as a check on the instructor's memory of what 
had actually occurred during the class period in regard 
to stops, oral questions, etc. This was termed unneces 
sary after the third sequence because the class was 
working the sequences without trouble. 

Student profiles were gathered and included the 
following items s 

A. Sex 

* B. Age 

C. Class standing 

D. Cumulative grade point average 

E. SAT or other aptitude test 















F, Otis Self-Administrated Test of Mental Ability, 

Higher Exam, Form A, 

G. Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (S«S*H*A») 

H# Academic major 

!• Hearing test 

J. Familiarity with the IPA 

K# Familiarity with programed instruction 

In addition, each student answered a pre- sequence 
question and several post-sequence questions during 
each class period. The pre-sequence question concerned 
the student *s general well-being as defined by the stu- 
dent. The post-sequence questions were; 

A. How do you feel you did on the sequence? 

(poor, good, excellent) 

B. How was the timing? 

C. Was the sequence easy or hard? 

D. How was the audibility? 

E. What about interest? 

F. Suggestions for improvement. 

In analyzing the results, the total number of item 
responses required was computed, as was the total num- 
ber of word responses. These totals included the test 
at the end of each sequence. The total correct for each 
student, both in items and in words, was then found. 

The tests were also computed separately, both in 
total items, total correct items, total words, and 
total correct words. 



Both the first exposure and the second exposure of 
each sequence were computed separately in this way. 



The type of item error was found for every error 
in every sequence (including tests) using the categories 
of: 

A. Omission— symbol missing 

B. Substitution— one symbol substituted for another 

C. Addition— unnecessary symbol added 

D. Blank— word missing entirely 

The eleven sequences were finished before the se- 
mester was over, and the instructor continued with in- 
troductory speech physiology and some advanced work on 
transcription, including connected speech transcription. 
The remaining six hours were spent this way, plus two 
hours of homework. During this time six pages of a 
standard workbook were assigned, and one hour was spent 
in class on connected speech transcription (non-graded).« 
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The Instructor's test on IPA transcription was 
taken from a standard articulation drill book (1). It 
was in the form of twenty-five sentences read to the 
students by the instructor once slowly and twice at an 
average rate of speaking. 

Data were gathered from this test as an indication 
of the preparation the program had given the students 
in the learning of advanced material, particularly con- 
nected speech transcription. 
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Results 



In the ten sequences there were, including tests, 
7,915 item (symbol) responses called for on the part of 
the student. The total tests called for 1,732 item 
responses from the testee. The program was completed 
by all eleven students in approximately twenty-six 
class-hours (no homework) over a period of thirteen 
weeks. 



The summary statistics for the individual se- 
quences including tests, the tests in isolation, and 
certain correlations are presented here in chart form. 
All of the summary statistics are computed from the 
second exposure to each sequence. 

In addition, the instructor’s grade scheme and 
class records for the four years prior to the experi- 
mental class are shown. 

This represents a small part of the tabulated 
data, the bulk of which will be usediin the revision 
of the experimental program. 

Selected data from student profiles can be found 
in Appendix Appendix *'A** contains the program 

test for Sequence 11, Including the correct handwritten 
answers. Appendix *'B‘* is the instructor’s transcrip- 
tion test, and Appendix VC” is a typical student test 
paper from the instructor’s complete final test. 



A. Summary Statlstlos 



PERFORMANCE ON INDIVIDUAL SEQUENCES, 
INCLUDING TESTS— SECOND EXPOSURE 

(All values are expressed as proportion 
of items correct.) 



Sequence 

Number 


High. 


Low 


Mean 


Median 


2 


1.000 


.886 


.968 


.984 


3 


.999 


.948 


.982 


.987 


4 


.990 


.891 


.968 


.975 


5 


.992 


.954 


.974 


.968 


6 


.993 


.928 


.985 


.978 


7 


.972 


.839* 


.929* 


.927 


8 


.974 


.912 


.947 


.955 


9 


.985 


.959 


.971 


.969 


10 


.983 


.909 


.945 


.947 


11 


.977 


.885 


.937 


.932 


Total Sequences 








2-11 


.981 


.931 


.957 


.959 



♦If Elizabeth's scores on sequence seven are 
ignored, due to the fact that she was admittedly ill . 
and on medication, the "low” and "mean" for sequence 
seven would be .397 and .938* respectively. 
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C» SuBunary Statistics 

CORRELATIONS OP INTEREST 

G.P.A. - Total IPA* .56 

G.P.A. - Instructor’s Test • »42 

Total I PA - Instructor’s Test • .86 

Sequence 11 Test - Instructor’s Test . .83 

I,Q, - Instructor’s Test • #71 

I.Q. - Total IPA 79 



S.S.H.A. - Instructor’s Test • .44 

S.S.H.A. - Total IPA 5^ 

’’Tests included# 

NOTE: All correlations " are Spearman Rank Order 

Coefficients# 



DESCRIPTIVE DATA ON SUBJECTS 



AGEi 


Median Age- 
Age Range • 


-2X 

-X9 - ‘i? 


EDUCATIONAL 


LEVEL: Sophomore - Graduate 


G.P.A. 


Mean: 

Median: 


2.646 

2.488 




Range : 


2.000 - 3*55X 


I #Q# 


Mean: 
Median : 
Range : . 


XXX. 0 
XX3.0 
XOX - XX? 







P» Summary Statistics 



INSTRUCTOR'S GRADE SCHEME AND GRADE RECORDS FOR THE 
FOUR PRECEDING YEARS OF THE TWO UNIT CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
COURSE "INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL AMERICAN PHONETICS" 



GRADE SCHEME 

(on Instrudtor's transcription test) 

90 - 100 ^ (Item score) • • • A 

• 80 - 90 ^ . B 

70-80^ C 

65-70^ D 

Below ••••••••F 

Using this scheme, ten of ’the eleven students In 
the program fell Into the Instructor's usual "A” range 
on his test. The lowest score In the class was less 
than below the A/B dividing line. The lowest score 
on the Instructor's test represented only three correct 
Items less than the next lowest score. 



INSTRUCTOR'S GRADE RECORDS 



Year A A-. B-l- B B-~ C-f C C- Dhf D pi' 



1962- 63 1 

1963- 64 1 

1964- 65 1 1 

1965- 66 



2 

2 

2 



2 11 

4 2 11 

2 11 

2 1 1 1 



1966-67* 2 41 



3 1 



*IPA Project Group. 

The average grade for years I962-63 through I965- 
66 Is "C." 

The average grade for year 1966-67 (IPA project) 
Is "B." 



o 



IV. Disousslon 



The only dissimilar score on both the sequence and 
test summary statistics is accounted for by the subject 
admitting she was feeling poorly, having been in an 
auto accident three days before and on heavy medication 
for nervousness and shock. This showed up in the sum- 
mary statistics for sequence seven (which includes the 
test) but not as markedly in the test Itself, where her 
score was not the lowest (but still low enough to affect 
the mean). This is noted in the charts. 



Although there is a strong relationship between 
performance on the instructor’s transcription test and 
the subject’s final grades, it is not an absolute one 
since the course grade is based on only three parts IPA 
transcription and one part speech physiology. There- 
fore, although only one student fell below the grade of 
•*A*' in the instructor’s transcription test, four stu- 
dents received the grade of **C” in the course. 



The second exposure of both the sequences and the 
tests was computed because all ten sequences were com- 
plete. In some cases, as noted in Section III. Method , 
the first exposure ran out of time and was never lin- 
ished. Instead, the sequence was started again the 
next class meeting as the second exposure. There was 
little difference in terms of over-all performance be- 
tween the first and the second exposure of either the 
sequences or the sequence tests. The data from the 
first and second exposure of the test for sequence 
eleven are typical. This test can be considered as the 
final for the program since it contains all of the IPA 
symbols learned over the complete ten-sequence program. 
Data are given in items (symbols) correct out of a pos- 
sible 268. 



Student 


First Expose 


Pamela 


233 


Esther 


239 


Kent 


244 


Susan 


252 


Cheryl 


260 


Azalea 


241 


Elizabeth • 


24? 


Elaine 


249 


Robert 


236 


Jane 


235 


Violet 


241 


TOTAL 


2,677 
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Second Exposure 

248 

236 

243 

258 

261 

249 
238 
256 
215 

249 

245 

2,698 

> m •.•••«••*# • •? ' 



Each subject, on the average, scored less than two 
additional items correct on the second exposure. This 
amounts to less than 1 per cent improvement. Since the 
tests were taken a week apart, the results probably in- 
dicate a high reliability for this particular test — in 
addition to the validity of using only second exposure 
data for evaluation of the program. 

It is well to remember certain limitations of a 
study of this kind in an actual classroom situation 
since it becomes difficult to maintain control over 
environmental conditions for a proper experimental de- 
sign. Most of these problems have been noted. How- 
ever, there remains the **novelty effect** which may have 
been operating since the class and the Instructor had 
never experienced programed learning before; Prom the 
comments received on the post-test questions, it would 
indicate that this novelty effect hurt performance as 
much if not more than it enhanced it. There was a 
great deal of frustration and anxiety at the beginning 
of the program, and this lasted in some form throughout 
the semester. This was due to the Instructor maintain- 
ing that the student *s class grade would depend on his 
performance on each sequence. It is the author s;. 
oplnlon that this tension offset any novelty effect 
operating in the study. 

The teacher’s role in augmenting the success of 
the program is hard to assess, but . certainly he would, 
in the authors.*: opinion, enhance rather than detract 
from the program. To what degree would have to be 
determined through others administering the program, 
preferably less experienced instructors, possibly grad- 
uate students. The program is designed to enlist the 
aid of the Instructor in a group classroom situation, 
and so this is not a weakness in the design, but in- 
stead a possible source of error in assessing the effec- 
tiveness of the program. Even so, the performance of 
the test group was markedly superior to the classes 
the same Instructor had in the past. Together with 
the no better than average ability of the group, it 
would seem to indicate that the higher level of per- 
formance was due to the program and not to superior 
students or the teaching ability of the instructor* 
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V* Conclusions > Itnplicsilions > nnd Reconu nenda’blons 

The most important single conclusion to be drawn 
from this study is that the group teaching program 
developed for the training of students in IPA speech 
transcription was successful at a high level# A rule 
of thumb goal for programed learning is that 90 per cent 
of the subjects retain 90 per cent of the material cov- 
ered* This program, even in rough form, achieved that 
level easily* 

There were no visible external factors that would 
account for such proficiency. The descriptive data indi- 
cate the test class was composed of C+ students of lower 
than average college I *Q* Only one student had been 
exposed to phonetic transcription prior to this experi- 
ence* She did somewhat better than her I*Q*, G*P.A, 
and S*S*H.A* scores would have predicted, but it is by 
no means certain that her prior experience was respon- 
sible* 

The correlation between the program's final test 
(Sequence 11 test) and the instructor's independent test 
is remarkable, considering the differences between the 
two tests, one {the program) test using a number of 
single words as stimuli, and the other (the instructors) 
test using exhaustive connected speech as stimuli* This 
strongly indicates the measurement of the same material, 
l.e*, speech transcription ability. It also indicates 
that the program provided a good base for advanced work 
in transcription— the transcription of entire sentences. 

The fairly high correlation between the score 
achieved on the program and the I.Q. scores was to be 
expected in any verbal facility exercise such as this 
one* However, the much lower correlation between the 
G.P.A* and S.S.H.A* figures and the program scores would 
seem to Indicate that success in the program does not 
depend on traditional means* This is easily explained 
in the case of the S*S*H*A* scores since the forced 
classroom pace of the program (and no homework) helped 
those students with poor study habits to maintain the 
same work level as the* students with better study hab- 
its. In fact, of three students who scored lowest on 
the S.S.H.A* (20th percentile), one ranked third, one 
ranked fifth, and one ranked tenth in total program per- 
formance (all sequences and tests). 



These same students generally have poor grade point 
averages as a result of their poor study habits. This 
might also explain the similar low correlation between 
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the G.P.A. figures and the program scores. Again, the 
pace of the program forces these students to study 
harder and achieve better than their prior G*P.A. per- 
formance would Indicate. 

All available evidence indicates that the program 
skews the range of achievement toward the high end. 

This is easily seen in Section B. Summary Statistics . 
Even in the case of a low of 80 per cent or below, the 
skew can be shown to be toward the high end since the 
median is much higher than the mean in those instances. 

This grouping toward the high end of the scale is 
also evident in the Instructor’s Independent grading, 
which was much higher than previously, based largely on 
the scores of his own transcription test. The project 
class as a whole was Judged one entire grade higher 
than the average of the preceding four classes. There 
were no **D*'s or ”F”s for the first time in five years. 

The success of the program appears to validate the 
hypotheses upon which it was constructed. It was rea- 
soned that an aural transcription method could best be 
taught aurally using modern language training techniques. 
One of the long-standing problems in teaching speech 
transcription is the confusion that results between 
standard English spelling and the IPA symbols when the 
teaching method consists of nothing more than a text 
which relies on English spelling to communicate “sounds’* 
to the student. 

Thus the student is plagued with the error of writ- 
ing silent letters because he **hears** them with his eye. 
In this program, as developed, the student never sees • 
the word he transcribes. There is no opportunity to 
see the English spelling— he only hears the word, then 
transcribes it in his notebook using the IPA. The 
proper relationship is maintained: English is heard, 

IPA is seen. The tendency to transcribe **toe** as "i-ccl* 
Instead of the correct ** is thereby greatly re- 

duced. 

The group method of teaching the IPA was shown to 
be effective as well as economical. The simple recorder 
used was faithful enough in reproduction to cause no 
complaints about audibility (all of the subjects scored 
“normal** on a standard hearing test— screened at 15 db 
ASA). The advantage of the live teacher is recognized 
along with the program's forced progression, which 
eliminates the variables of student initiative and per- 
severance with homework. 



Interest was maintained throughout the semester due 
partly to the abundance of humor (*'corn”) in the pro- 
gram. Many favorable comments were received through 
the post-sequence questions concerning the authors* 
light-hearted approach to the material. Interest was 
also generated by the high achievement rate typical of 
successful programed learning sequences. 

Timing of the tape with the group did not pose a 
problem. Most of the sequences were considered to be 
timed correctly; and since the instructor could, and 
did, stop the recorder and "back up,” the question of 
proper timing seems to be answered. 

It is recommended that this program be completely 
revised to increase its efficiency in terms of the time 
required to complete it. Further, that a large scale 
test with graduate assistants be undertaken to deter- 
mine if relatively inexperienced Instructors can achieve 
comparable results with different test populations (such 
as larger classes). It is estimated that the time re- 
quired to complete the program could be out in half 
with little or no reduction in achievement, and this 
should be the goal of the revision. All of the data 
necessary have been recorded and cataloged in prepara- 
tion for such a revision. 

It is further observed that, generally, the speech 
field is not utilizing the new techniques of instruc- 
tion to teach particularly that subject matter which, 
through neglect, has stagnated over the years into rote 
methods and, inevitably, poor achievement. 
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VI. Summary 

The problem was to find a group method that would 
teach speech transcription with more efficiency and 
better results within the typical class structure than 
conventional methods. The method selected used pro- 
gramed tape recordings and individual workbooks in a 
group learning context. It was felt that this method 
could most closely approximate the desired learning 
skill; that is, the transcription of the spoken word 
into the printed script of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet (IPA). 

The program was composed of ten sequences which 
over a semester required twenty-six class hours and no 
homework to complete. The program called for a total 
of ?f915 item responses (individual IPA symbols) from 
the student. Each sequence had its own test, which in- 
cluded items from the preceding sequences. The last 
sequence test, therefore, was also a final evaluation 
for the entire program. 

There were eleven students enrolled in the experi- 
mental class, and all finished the program. Their 
scores on all of the sequences, separately and together; 
the program tests, separately and together; and an in- 
dependent instructor’s test; consistently revealed that 
over 90 per cent of the subjects scored over 90 per 
cent of the correct answers. This was far better than 
the Instructor’s same classes over the previous four 
years. 

It was concluded that the program did teach at a 
high level of proficiency and that an aural group pro- 
gramed method of teaching speech transcription has 
merit. 

It is recommended that the program be revised with 
the express purpose of shortening the time required to 
complete it. It is further recommended that a larger 
scale test be run, using classes from different institu-* 
tions with various instructors, including graduate stu- 
dents, for the purpose of broadening the application of 
this program beyond the Chapman College campus. 
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VIII. Appendixes 



Appendix A: 

TEST FOR SEQUENCE 11 



Words as Heard on Tape 

1. Subterfuge 

2. Regime 

3. Persuasion 

4. Incision 

5. Glazier 

6 . Delusion 

7. Explosion 

8 . Erosion 
9« Lesion 

10 • Garage 

11. Menage 

12. Derision 

13 . Precision 

14. Exposure 

15 . Illusion 

16 . Occasion 

17 . Persiflage 

18 . Rouge 

19 . Eurasian 

20. Frazier 

21. Collision 



Correct Written Answers 

1 . gAhrr a -f J-1 L.Z 

2. irm 5 T oa — 

»n — 

k. j. g r g » 

5 .jaJ_£_^-cC 

Ax I j a h 

I ^ 5 * ^ - 

8 . '^ »" g> 5 a v> 

9. I I j a n 

10. g ^ r <a_g! 

11. KVl ^ M gl J 

i? ^ — 

TT. p irr c £ j a 
iu. g k R p <9 j — 
1 C. 3T I T>I J a tn — 

16 a k e J a 

1 g. p y g T «f 1 Q. 



18. ^ 14 g 

19 .4-3<uc_£-JL2-J1 

20. -P r g / 3^ 



21 . 






' " 

fj;w i nte it»qw rw . y r. ’ - t3 em «i c .a sra a w ti ra M i M ' »’' . i r i * w>' 



; ^ 



22. Seizure 


22 . £ \ ^ 


23 . Derision 


Z3. dTx ^ a.h 


24. Whiskey 


zk.Uwx s k X 


25 . Whinny 


25 ./ 1 W I M r 


26 . Whisker 


26 . Mw k^.3n 

A 


27 . Meanwhile 


27. m 1 n W / 


28 . Bobwhlte 


28 . b b hw a.x f 


29 . Pree-whaeling 


29. •? V ‘ • 1 * ID 


30 . Buckwheat 


30. b A IC Kw i t 


31 . Erstwhile 


31. y gtT 1 

A 


32 . Jump 


32 . A _m jQ 


33 . How now 


33. b a.v k\ 2Lir 

A 


34 . Ranging 


34. IT0 »3 r }n 


35 • Shut up 


35 . , 


36 . Choice 


36 . +.V 31 5 


37 . Thesaurus 


37. ^ 5 


38 . Lathe 


38 . 1 e ^ 


39 . Voluptuous 


39. N/ d 1 A ja +J *U S .S 


40. Ya Jerk 


40. j a gfj 3*_A: 


4l . Long! t udi nal 


41. 1 «. M J 5 X. 1* lA Cjf 1 . 


42. Saturate 


42. ? ^ -ff y* e f 


43 . Fetching 


43. -f £ fl r M 


44. Fraught 


44. -f V 3 + 


45 . Hook 


45. b V k 



> «« • # .ft •? • •••• • 
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Appendix B: 



INSTRUCTOR’S TRANSCRIPTION TEST^ 

(As read by the instructor) 

1. She feeds the three geese. They eat peas and 

beans • 

2. Give Dick the tin dish. It is filled with 
pins and rings. 

3. James ate the cake. But he stayed away from 
the table. 

4. Ted spent ten cents for eggs. He left them 
under the bed. 

5. The black cat sat on the hat. Dan patted his 

back. 

6. Run and get some butter. We must eat supper 
at once . 

7. Don wanted a oar. Polly wanted a doll. 

8. Walk along the wall. Can you see the ball on 
the lawn? 

9. Oh, it’s cold in the snow. Let’s go home by 
the stove. 

10. Put your foot on the wood. Now look at my 

book. 

11. Ruth had two shoes. One was blue. 

12. Do you like music? A few boys do not. 

13. The brown cow looked at the house. Out came 
a mouse. 

14. I have a white kite. It can fly high in the 

sky. 



♦Reprinted from Voice and Articulation Drillbook 
by Grant Fairbanks by permission of Harper & Row, Pub- 
lishers. Copyrighted 1940. 
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15. The boy saw Roy. So Roy hid his toys. 

16. The girl heard a bird. Bert heard it first. 

17. Father and Mother are bigger. They are older. 

18. Harry read a story about a rabbit. A parrot 
and a bear were in the story. 

19. Little girls like to play with dolls. Boys 
always like to play ball. 

20. Jimmy moves when summer comes. Sam stays 

home. 



38. The bees are always buzzing in my ears. Their 
music makes me lazy. 

39. While she washed the dishes the men fished. 
Then she looked for shells along the shore. 

40. Do you like television? I usually do. 

41. The child sat in the dhair in the kitchen. 

He watched the teacher choose some matches and a piece 
of cheese. 

42. Jimmy ate ba^ead and Jam and two oranges. He 
put a Jar of Jelly in his pocket. 
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Appendix C: 



Typical Student Test Paper from 
Instructor's Final Test 

The following represents the entire test, includ- 
ing transcription, speech physiology and phonetic 
theory* Instructor’s comments and grade have been 
circled for identification* 
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I. jCds- ^v. ©rt c^CsIl d ^iz. xrNcl tCnz-f 



2, oiiv (iil( ith I Xt- ^x^\d 1010 pxNz. |j 
3e.nd ri:i^Z- j[ 



~iL h'^toz. til-b \CeK|| hhi ht Steel Vwe ^5- 

“< 'tl.b -61 II 



^ ttcl tzn SZvife cc^z: (( )ni 

'^'i Irlm V>tc\ | 



: 6 . K?«t 

hxz. b-^e-K II ' . 

; ^ ■ .• * 



I ‘ ' * 

.tii rN^A %sr\d cif-'t SA<^ b/^tjV' |f loe ii^asI et ^Ap,'3A 
j 3 tV I 



I*?, d=^n w§n+qLd •» \NO.r || pair wanted > do- 




#ak "J>l°-*s wal Ij )\'3tK ^a St b(^l An 
i 1*5 n 



^ o xt<, Kold tr> Sioo |[ le .+5 c^o Inotn bax 
“stov I 



. ilo. Pm or ^ 'v't ox\ vo'U’ d. II nair I’vp. (A^I- 
;‘ ; Wk II 
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O: 



CIO. <i.^xinx mvcVE. Wen SA.va'^ jj s^ifA 

ho»a J( 
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Appendix D: 

SELECTED DATA FROM STUDENT PROFILES 



Student 


Age 


Class 

Standing 


G.P.A.^ 


I.Q.^ 


S.S.H.A.3 


Pamela 


19 


Soph* 


2.842 


115 


90 


Esther 


• 20 


Junior 


2.060 


101 


20 


Kent 


19 


Soph* 


2.976 


117 


20 


Susan 


20 


Junior 


2.163 . 


117 


60 


Cheryl 


21 


Senior 


2.629 


113 


70 


Azalea 


46 


Grad* 


3 . 551 * 


113 


50 


Elizabeth 


23 


Grad* 


2.000* 


109 


60 


Elaine 


19 


Soph* 


2.488 


117 


20 


Robert 


21 


Senior 


2.470 


no 


40 


Jane 


39 


Grad* 


3 . 500 * 


102 


99 


Violet 


47 


Grad* 


2.428* 


107 


50 



1 Cumulated Grade Point Average on a four point 
scale* 

2otis Self-Administrated Test of Mental Ability- 
Higher Exam, Form A. 

3survey of Study Habits and Attitudes, expressed 
as percentile* 

♦Graduate work only* 
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